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FROM THE EDITOR 


t’s a pleasure and a great honor to take this 

opportunity to introduce myself as the in- 
coming editor of the AWA Journal. Al\- 
though I’ve been a member of AWA since 
1999, and am currently serving as a Trustee 
and Museum volunteer, this is my first-ever 
venture into working on a publication. In my 
professional career I served as staff 
attorney for two not-for-profit organizations. 

I want to extend my sincere thanks to 
those who have served as mentors to me as 
I have taken over the Journal editorship, 
and who have done a great deal to assure a 
smooth transition. Editor Pro Tem Bob 
Hobday found time in his busy schedule to 
show me every step of the editing and pro- 
duction process as he put together the 
Spring Journal. Bob also addressed my nu- 
merous questions and helped solve the in- 
evitable “snags” as I edited the current 
issue. I’ve grown to regard our former Edi- 
tor, Marc Ellis, as my “quiet mentor’. While 


working on the current Journal, | often 
asked myself “How would Marc have done 
this?” Having surrounded myself with my 
collection of past OTB and Journal issues, I 
always found a good answer! Our Design 
and Production Editor, Claudia Gray Sweet, 
has patiently educated me about publishing 
conventions, style, layout and photo prepa- 
ration. Finally, special thanks to the authors 
and contributors who have shared their time 
and knowledge, and have made the AWA 
Journal such a high quality publication. 

As AWA members and friends, the Jour- 
nal belongs to you. What would you enjoy in 
future issues? I welcome your thoughts, sug- 
gestions and ideas, and will discuss them in 
an upcoming issue. If you’d like to write an 
ongoing column or a one-time feature article, 
please let me know. My contact information 
is noted on Page 2. Thanks for your ongoing 
support of the AWA and the Journal! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


PELTERS TO. CHE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in 
this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


ATTENTION ALL AWA 
AMATEURS 

This December will have one of the best 
amateur events ever. Details of the Bruce 
Kelley Memorial QSO Party are given else- 
where in this issue of the AWA Journal. 

Having participated in this event since 
1999, it continues to provide thrills every 
time I hear one of those lovely 1929 trans- 
mitter signals. I encourage all amateurs to 
join in the fun. 

If you don’t already have a working 1929 
or earlier transmitter I recommend the arti- 
cles by Bob Raide W2ZM in the August 
1998 and 1999 Old Timer’s Bulletins. There 


are additional articles in past AWA Journals 
as well as YouTube how-to videos. There is 
plenty of time to get ready to join in this 
great AWA event. Check the lists of ’29 op- 
erators from December, 2016 on pages 54 
and 55 of the Spring 2017 AWA Journal for 
a ham near you and ask for help. 

In the seventeen years I have operated in 
the BK 1929 QSO Party I have noted that 
less than half the continental United States 
have been represented. Last year 62 stations 
participated, but only 20 different states. I 
don’t believe that signals are unable to 
reach these missing areas. Several times I 

(continued on page 6) 
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FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


H' Everyone. I must admit it has been 
very busy over the last few months. At 
the May Board of Trustees meeting Bruce 
Roloson, N2BDR announced his retirement 
as Curator effective July 1st. In his new role 
as Curator Emeritus, Bruce will focus his ef- 
forts on Museum exhibit design and guiding 
the Museum’s educational outreach. I am 
pleased to welcome Lynn Bisha, W2BSN to 
his new role as Curator and am positive 
Lynn will do an outstanding job. Lynn has 
been Associate Curator for several years. 
Over its 65 years, AWA has only has four 
Curators, an amazing record of stability. 

The AWA has secured a grant of $1,250 
from the Rochester Regional Library Coun- 
cil plus an additional grant from an anony- 
mous foundation in Ontario County to de- 
velop a marketing plan directed to prospec- 
tive new members. This project is being 
prepared by Causewave of Rochester, NY 
(a non-profit whose sole focus is helping 
non-profit organizations). Development of 
our marketing plan is well underway. 

In cooperation with the Finger Lakes 
Visitor Connection, AWA has produced a 
three-minute promotion video, which is 
posted on Facebook at www.Facebook. 
com/antiquewirelessmuseum and on the 
AWA web site at http://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/awa-preview-video.html. You do 
not have to be a Facebook member to view 
this page. We were very pleased to host 
WHAM TY 13 news anchor Don Alhart, 
the dean of Rochester newscasters, at the 
Museum and to have Don share his impres- 
sions of his visit on the video. To date, the 
video has reached 7,300 people and had 
2,700 views in less than a month. 

We now have two Museum construction 
projects on our near-term radar. The Town 
of East Bloomfield has approved the con- 
struction of an all-purpose room—class 
room, meeting room, presentation room, 
conference room—in a section of the Mu- 
seum that will eventually house the pro- 
posed auditorium. This all-purpose room 
will provide much needed space for classes 
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such as Radio Fab Lab and After Hours at 
the Museum presentations discussed below. 
The space is currently used for storage so 
Museum staff has been very busy relocat- 
ing artifacts to make the space available for 
construction. 

The other near-term project is a 1500 
square feet addition to the east side of the 
Museum to house an operational ham shack 
along with the Registrar’s office and arti- 
fact donation processing operation. This 
will allow room for multiple operating po- 
sitions using equipment from various past 
decades. I know I can hardly wait to hear 
James Millen’s personal W1HRX transmit- 
ter on the air again after a five year hiatus. 
And, how about using a Collins KW-1 
transmitter? AWA has so many great re- 
ceivers, transmitters, and transceivers in 
our collection, it will be great to dust them 
off and put them back on the air. An appli- 
cation to the Town of East Bloomfield for a 
building permit is being prepared as I write 
this column. 

If you would like to make a donation in 
support of these projects, your donation 
would be greatly appreciated. Your generous 
support in the past has made a huge impact 
on AWA’s success. If you are doing any es- 
tate planning or updates, please consider a 
donation to AWA in your estate planning as 
well. It is a gift that keeps on giving! 

We are currently developing several 
tracks of classes and series of programs for 
the general public. The first to begin, Radio 
Fab Lab, is a series of 12 weekly, two-hour 
classes to be offered on 12 consecutive Sat- 
urday mornings beginning this September. 
The course is designed to introduce young- 
sters aged 10 to 18 to the world of electron- 
ics and communications. The curriculum 
leverages the technical knowledge of Mu- 
seum staff and friends and the historical 
perspective of the Museum into an educa- 
tional opportunity for youngsters to be in- 
troduced to the fascinating world of com- 
munication technology. We recently re- 
ceived a $3,000 grant from the ARRL 


Foundation in support of this educational 
program. 

In conjunction with school tours at the 
Museum, we are seeking to excite/interest 
youngsters in STEM — Science, Technol- 
ogy, Engineering and Mathematics. In the 
last 12 months, we have had 400 youngsters 
from three local school systems visit the 
Museum. Their energy and sound levels are 
high, but that means they are enjoying them- 
selves and learning while they have fun. 

After Hours at the Museum will be a se- 
ries of entertaining and educational pro- 
grams held at the Museum bimonthly on a 


weekday evening. Although we are still 
early in the planning cycle, we expect to 
present a wide range of programming such 
as live radio shows, lectures, slide shows 
and films. Focused on mainly an adult au- 
dience, these programs are meant to in- 
crease visitor traffic and establish the Mu- 
seum as an active destination. These pro- 
grams will start later this fall. 

There are lots of good actions going on 
at AWA. If you are interested in volunteer- 
ing at AWA, please contact me at 
N2EVG@ARRL.net. 

—Bob Hobday N2EVG 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, continued from page 4 


have heard Bill K4JYS in North Carolina 
working Steve VE7SL in British Columbia. 
Yet never have I heard a station from neigh- 
boring North Dakota or Iowa. 

So what to do? I have some suggestions 
and a challenge: 

1. If you have a 1929 transmitter use it 
often year around and talk up AWA and its 
events during QSOs. Describe your rig and 
offer help and construction tips. Share spare 
parts. 

2. Make an effort to snag operators from 
the absentee states and Canadian provinces. 


3. I challenge each active ’29er to try to 
recruit at least one new ’29 operator. Yikes! 
We could have 124 or more stations blasting 
through the ether with those delightful, 
unique signals. Maybe even get pile-ups! 

So as the great Roger Miller advised, we 
may not be able to “roller skate in a buffalo 
herd,” but we can “knuckle down, buckle 
down and do it-do it-do it”! 

73, and hope to hear you in December. 

Harold A. Borchers, KBOROB 
Editor’s Note: Above letter has been edited 
for length. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


DAVID D. KAISER 
Tungar Bulbs Revisited 

David’s interest in electronics began at 
age seven, as he watched his father assem- 
ble Heathkits. He soon was disassembling 
old radios and creating “science projects” 
from the parts. As a high school student, he 
successfully entered home-built electronic 
devices in science fairs. He received his 
BSW degree from Rochester Institute of 
Technology, followed by a Juris Doctor de- 
gree from Syracuse University. In his pro- 


fessional career, he served as staff attorney 
for two not-for-profit organizations. While 
his employment has been in law and human 
services, electronics has been David’s life- 
long hobby. He has a special interest in 
early Stromberg-Carlson equipment and 
company history, which are an important 
part of his Rochester, New York home- 
town’s manufacturing legacy. 

David is a member of the AWA Board of 
Trustees, a Museum and Convention volun- 
teer, and serves as Editor of the 4WA Journal. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Please see the Amateur Radio column in 
this issue for a complete schedule. 


OTHER EVENT INFORMATION 

Radio Club Of America Annual Banquet: 
Friday, November 17th - Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18th. Radio Club of America will hold 
their 2017 Technical Symposium and 108th 
Banquet and Awards Presentation Friday, 
November 17th in Pittsburgh. An exclusive 
tour of KDKA broadcasting station is 
planned for Saturday, November 18th. For 
more information, check the RCA website 
at www.radioclubofamerica.org. 


Convention Doings 


A complete retrospective of the 2017 
AWA Convention will be published in the 
next issue of the AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 


CORRECTION 


Due to an error in transcribing infor- 
mation during the production process, 
some AWA Awards were omitted or 


mis-assigned in the AWA Awards His- 
tory column of the Spring, 2017 AWA 
Journal. We apologize for any result- 
ing confusion, and will publish a cor- 
rected history in the next issue. 
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DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook IlIli- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wire- 
less Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 


door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www.indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
IHRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@ comcast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 
out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 


and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maatc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST = 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 

MONDAY: . 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: N3IBX 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net — 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 
NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
_ Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 
NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP _ 
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or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets 
on second Saturday in April and October at 
8 a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 
100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 
(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 


and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovrc.org for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, 1s mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveS5man@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 
oland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes / May 7, 2017 AWA Board Meeting 


he meeting was called to order by 

Deputy Director, Robert Hobday at 
12:45 p.m. on May 7, 2017, at the AWA 
Museum Conference Center in Bloomfield, 
NY. Present were all seventeen officers and 
trustees. Three attended by conference call 
connection. One AWA member was in at- 
tendance. Hobday declared a quorum. 
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In general comments, Hobday expressed 
admiration for the high level of commit- 
ment of Museum volunteers to host the 
considerable increase in visitors, which in- 
clude individuals as well as tour groups 
from the region. 

The minutes of the November 6, 2016 
meeting were approved as read. 


The Finance Report presented by Hob- 
day was approved. Heavy expenses for the 
first six months of the fiscal year accounted 
for a net loss of $18,000. Light revenue in- 
take for the same period will be offset by 
the Auction at the Spring Meet and by sum- 
mer membership renewals. 

Curator Bruce Roloson reviewed the 
Grand Opening of Phase II at the Museum 
and the many visual exhibits provided by 
Dave Bart. The exhibit shelves are now 
completely populated. The telephone room 
is under development. During the coming 
year exhibited artifacts will be labeled to 
provide information to visitors. Funding is 
being sought for the build-out of the new 
amateur radio Ham Station. 

Roloson announced that he will step down 
as Curator, effective November 1, 2017. 
Roloson then made a motion to name Asso- 
ciate Curator, Lynn Bisha, as Curator. The 
Board unanimously approved the motion. 

Hobday noted that much has been ac- 
complished in the last six years under 
Richard Neidich’s leadership of the Mem- 
bership Committee. Neidich announced the 
membership level at about 1,650, which has 
leveled out. Sandy and Caroline MacMillen 
have worked diligently to manage the 
membership accounting process. Marc Ellis 
receives thanks for his twenty years of 
work, first on the OTB and then the Jour- 
nal. David Kaiser will become editor of the 
Journal. A new editor for the online Gate- 
way is needed. 

There are now three classes of Museum 
membership, and a new quarterly electronic 
publication, Sparks, will serve these. 

The Museum website is increasing in im- 
portance. On a daily basis in April, between 
400 and 600 visited the site, amounting to 
between 1,200 and 2,000 individual pages 
being opened. Enough information is now 
available for a completely new website with 
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a more modern appearance. The site must 
cater to a wide spectrum of ages and inter- 
ests, not just to AWA Museum members. 

Ron Roach, Operations Manager, an- 
nounced increased loans of artifacts to 
other museums and theaters. Four organi- 
zations are considering using the future 
AWA Theater as home for their produc- 
tions. Income from the recent auction was 
approximately $6,600. 

Hobday reported on administrative is- 
sues. In addition to the Sparks publication 
for new membership classes, a multi-track 
effort in programming and education will 
be implemented. Track One is a twelve-ses- 
sion “Radio Fab Lab” program for juniors 
to begin in September. The ARRL has 
shown interest in this project. Track Two 
will promote radio restoration classes for 
adults. Track Three will offer bi-monthly 
history presentations, to include the history 
of radio (women in radio, etc.) and topics 
intersecting the Museum’s broader mission. 
Track Four will serve the Boy Scout merit 
badge process. Track Five is the plan to es- 
tablish the AWA Ham Radio Station. The 
Rochester region has an unusually high rep- 
resentation of amateur radio licensees. 

Responses from the recent visit of 154 
fourth-graders from Honeoye Falls-Lima 
schools indicate the high level of effective- 
ness of the AWA Museum as an educa- 
tional institution. 

The Board unanimously approved a mo- 
tion to accept new rules for the annual 
AWA Awards process, which will also ap- 
pear on the website. 

Dave Bart reported on the organization 
for the upcoming Convention in August. 
Discussion followed regarding how best to 
adjust to changing demographics. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 3:27 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary. 
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AT ‘THE MU SEUM Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless. org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. For all inquiries about the Museum 


. Director Assistant Curator and its operation, contact Museum 
Robert Hobday, N2EVG Duncan Brown, K2Q0EQ Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 

Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Ed Gable, K2MP Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
Curator Curator Emeritus lbisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Historian 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar 

Warren Wiedemann 
IT Manager 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Treasurer 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 
Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 


Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Museum Store Manager 
William March 


Assistant Registrar 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


would like to thank the AWA Board of 

Directors for their confidence in me as 
your new Curator, and want to continue 
providing the expert guidance displayed by 
my esteemed predecessors. Please feel free 
to contact me about any questions you may 
have. I will do my best to provide an accu- 
rate and timely answer. 

Recent acquisitions have kept our Regis- 
trar and crew quite busy cataloging and bar- 
coding our new inventory. The extensive 
Jack Poppele collection of documents, 
memorabilia and photos, received from his 
daughters, has been a treasure trove of in- 
formation on WOR radio. It is a daunting 
task to sort, classify and inventory this large 
number of items. 

Several other donations have kept our 
registrar awake at night in trying to keep 
up. On July 20th we picked up a donation 
of more than 150 items from Bill and Terri 
Narby in Hammondsport, NY. This re- 
quired the museum’s Chevy Suburban plus 
a 6'x 12' U-Haul trailer. Eight of us showed 
up to photograph, bar-code and wrap these 
items. Doing this before the collection 
comes to the Museum results in a more ef- 
ficient classification and storage of the in- 
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Donors and Museum crew after loading 
150+ items in Hammondsport. 


ventory. The job went very smoothly. We 
left Bloomfield around 8:30 a.m. and fin- 
ished unloading at the museum by 3:30 
p.m. The weather cooperated on both ends, 
but our trip back was mostly through rain 
with several very heavy downpours 

Space utilization has been greatly helped 
by our storage space manager Mark Erdle. 
He has been assisted by several people in 
compacting the shelved items to make more 
room. We are also reviewing our inventory 
and sending many excess items to the Con- 
vention auction in August. 
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FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


iB ke Alhart, a Rochester area local TV 
announcer for over fifty years, recently 
visited the AWA Museum with his family. 
During this visit, Don and his family partic- 
ipated in the production of a promotional 
video for the Museum. The Alhart family 
spent the day with us and were very favor- 
ably impressed. 

Museum tours continue through 2017 as 
visitors arrive to enjoy the sights of the Fin- 
ger Lakes region. The Drumlins Amateur 
Radio Club recently spent an evening tour- 
ing the Museum, spending over three hours 
examining the displays. 

The Museum campus buildings continue 
to be improved and their usage enhanced. 
AWA has received approval from the East 
Bloomfield code officer for the construction 
of a temporary 500 sq. ft. multi-use room in 
a portion of what will eventually become the 
1,650 sq. ft. theater. The remaining 1,150 sq. 
ft. will continue to be dedicated to artifact 
storage. This room will provide space for tour 
bus and school class introductions before 
Museum tours, and for AWA instructional 
classes which begin this fall. Outside groups 


may also be accommodated in this area. The 
AWA contractor, Chrisanntha Construction, 
will begin building this room as soon as 
stored artifacts are removed from the area. 

A larger project involving a 1,500 sq. ft. ex- 
tension to the Museum is also underway. This 
addition will provide a 300 sq. ft. area for the 
registrar team to process incoming artifacts 
and the remaining 1,200 sq. ft. will be set up as 
a “ham shack” to house the AWA’s collection 
of unique and historic amateur radio stations. 
These stations will not only be open for public 
viewing, but also will have multiple operating 
positions for use by local and visiting licensed 
ham radio operators. Site and architectural per- 
sonnel from the contractor are preparing de- 
sign drawings and property line measurements 
to provide the necessary documentation for 
submission to the East Bloomfield Planning 
and Town Boards for their approvals. 

Our flooring contractor, Denisi Flooring, 
will be replacing the worn out wall-to-wall 
carpeting in the Conference Center with 
hard surface flooring. The present carpeting 
has been in place since construction of the 
building in 1997. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 

for browsing in the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must 


7, i i be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communica- 


tions; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats 


require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automat- 
ically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right to reduce 
an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 
14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Military items: RU-16 aircraft receiver with 
coils, 195 kHz-13.575 mHz, $150, Navy and 
SLR-F receiver, 80 kHz-24 mHz, $250. Also 
National NC2-40D receiver with speaker, 480 
kHz-30 mHz, $300. Pickup only due to 
weight. John Zima, 1360 Reed Road, 
Churchville, NY 14428. Tel. 585-293 3023, 
e-mail jfz_rhy@yahoo.com. 
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FOR SALE — TEST GEAR 


Have for sale a Model OS-8A/U oscilloscope. 
Is in working condition. Has original case and 
manual. Power cord worn. Pay only UPS. 
Louis L. D’Antuono, WA2CBZ, 8802 Ridge 
Blvd, Apt. C2, Brooklyn, NY 11209. Tel. 718- 
748-9612. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 


BY DUNCAN BROWN, K20EQ, EMAIL: DUNCANANCY@EARTHLINK.NET 
and WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The Cold War Dual-Alphabet T 63 Teleprinter 


he T 63-SU12 Teleprinter (Fern- 

schreiber), built in the former German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) is represented 
in the U.S. by only three known machines, 
two of them on exhibit.! One is now an ar- 
tifact of the AWA Museum. The second 
and third were originally employed during 
the Cold War on the Pentagon’s Hot Line 
(the “Red Line’) between 1963 and 1980, 
of which one is on display at the National 
Cryptologic Museum at the NSA. The 
whereabouts of the other is unknown. 


German Teleprinters 


The company Lorenz AG in Templehof- 
Berlin, a producer of railroad signaling 
equipment and early wireless sets, built 
their first teleprinter, the Model 15, in 1924, 
based on patents for Model 12 of the 
Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Company, which 
later became the Teletype Corporation. 
Siemens and Halske built its first 
teleprinter, the T 25, in 1927, using relays 
to circumvent Morkrum-Kleinschmidt’s 
patent restrictions. 

Siemens produced the Blattschreiber 
(i.e., page printers) at its large Siemensstadt 
plant in far western Berlin.3 Also, unlike 
the Teletype Corp Model 15, the Siemens 
types T 25 and T 37 had moving platens 
similar to a typewriter, with an optional 
built-in reperforator (tape punch). During 
WWII, Siemens was forced to move its 
teleprinter facility to Zw6nitz, a small town 
near Chemnitz (later, Karl-Marx-Stadt). 

The original European Telex system was 
set up in the early 1930s and was similar to 
AT&T’s TWX in the U.S. Ideally one 
could dial anyone in the world on the net- 
work exchange and remotely leave a mes- 
sage. No one needed be at the remote ma- 
chine to receive the message. It would au- 
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tomatically turn itself on and off. 

Another feature of the Telex system was 
an answer-back mode. The machine would 
automatically identify itself to the calling 
party. Its code was stored in a 75 to 100 bit 
mechanical ROM, consisting of metal tabs 
on a drum. 

The classic teleprinter systems used 
punch tape for preparing messages, a fea- 
ture also possible with Telex. Typically, the 
operator punched out a message on the 
tape, dialed up the recipient, and sent the 
message through a tape sender. The recipi- 
ent could either receive the message on a 
teleprinter or through a reperforator (tape 
punch) that captured the message for later 
transmission or printout. Use of tape re- 
duced phoning time and saved money. 

During the 1990s, email replaced the 
teleprinter and TWX/Telex systems for 
printed messages. The TWX/Telex system 
was essentially the first email. 


East German Teleprinter Beginnings 


The first teleprinter built in the GDR, the 
T 51, directly emulated the Siemens and 
Halske T 37. After 1949, a newly consti- 
tuted people’s collective factory, a VEB, 
was established on the Soviet model and 
later became known as RFT, or Rundfunk- 
und Fernmelde-Technik.4 Teleprinters and 
the first peripherals were produced in 
Zwonitz and Karl-Marx-Stadt.° This early 
production accomplishment rose to the level 
of propaganda value for the GDR. A 1953 
postage stamp from the series commemo- 
rating the first economic Five Year Plan fea- 
tures a woman sitting at a teleprinter.® 

Teleprinter networks in the GDR first ap- 
peared at the Deutsche Post and the railway 
network—the Reichsbahn—but later over- 
whelmingly in the military. In 1977, the 
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S-1 (Sondernetz, or special network-1) was 
established to replace an earlier system of 
the National People’s Army (NVA) and 
soon encompassed most arms of govern- 
ment.’ Also in use was a microwave system 
run by the East German Communist Party 
from the 1950s to 1984; the NVA had its 
own narrow-band microwave. Teleprinters 
were employed at all levels, including re- 
gional administrations, party offices, and se- 
curity forces. And of course, Soviet military 
liaisons stationed at important posts in satel- 
lite countries regularly communicated with 
and received directives from Moscow.® 


The T 63-SU12 


The military command in the Soviet con- 
trolled Warsaw Pact needed an electronic 
means of cross-language communication 
with Eastern European satellite states.9 
This required the facility to be able to use 
either the Latin or Cyrillic alphabets. The T 
51 was altered to become the T 63. It was 
likely produced some time in the 1950s. Its 
first indicated use was in the Moscow- 
Washington link-up in 1963. The NVA 
began using this teleprinter certainly by 


RFT T 63-SU12, dual alphabet East German 
teleprinter (“Fernschreiber”) in the AWA Mu- 


seum, with punch tape sender (T 53) and dialer (T 
57), below. 
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1965. Production lasted until 1983. 

The T 63 was the first mechanical 
teleprinter that could print with two alpha- 
bets and be remotely switched. The addi- 
tional “SU” nomenclature stood for Son- 
derumseizer, or Special Converter, and re- 
ferred to the transposition function between 
the Latin and Cyrillic alphabets. Two sub- 
series of the T 63 are known: the SU12 and 
SU13.!9 In time, dual-language versions 
were made to print the Bulgarian and Greek 
alphabets: the BG1 and the GR1 and GR3.!! 

These early machines communicated at 
66.7 WPM (i.e., 50 baud, maximally 400 
characters per minute).!2 The T 63 uses the 
ITA2 code for the Latin alphabet. On a nor- 
mal teleprinter, each 5-bit code combination 
can represent two characters: 1) a capital let- 
ter and 2) a numeral or punctuation mark. 
Each type arm has two characters on it and 
the platen has two positions to line up with 
one of the two characters on the type arm. 
The code to put the platen in the “Letters” 
position is 11111. The code to put the platen 
in the “Figures” position is 11011. On the T 
63, each 5-bit code combination can repre- 
sent three characters: 1) a Latin capital let- 
ter; 2) a Cyrillic capital letter; or 3) a 
numeral or punctuation mark. There- 
fore, each type arm has three charac- 
ters on it, and the platen has three po- 
sitions to line up with one of the three 
characters on the type arm. The T 63 
uses the standard codes to select Latin 
(Letters) and Figures platen positions. 
It uses the “Blank” code 00000 (nor- 
mally not used in ITA2) to move the 
platen to the Cyrillic position. 

For example, reception of the code 
01010 ona T 63 will print “R” when 
shifted to Latin; it will print “P” when 
shifted to Cyrillic; and it will print “4” 
when shifted to Figures. Note that the 
Latin “R” and the Russian “P” have 
the same sound. Whenever possible, 
codes for Cyrillic characters were as- 
signed to match the 5-bit code combi- 
nation for the Latin letters with which 
they shared the same sound. 

RFT also made a version of the T 
51 with only the Cyrillic alphabet for 
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use within the USSR. 
The Soviet Union fi- 
nally produced its own 
Latin- Cyrillic 
teleprinter, the STA- 
M67B, known to be 
used in military com- 
mand vehicles. !3 

The peripherals for 
all RFT Fernschreiber 
could include: a tape 
writer (T 51a); a built- 
in receive tape puncher 
(T 52); a tape sender (T 
53); a dialer (T 57); and 
later an encryption-de- 
cryption device. Begin- 
ning in 1983, this de- 
vicewine T 3.10/50, 
could be integrated for 
use by all governmental, military and polit- 
ical units using teleprinter technology.!4 

While the T 51 and its variants, including 
the T 63, remained in service at army and 
navy installations within the Warsaw Pact 
until 1990, by 1980 the new F 1300 Series 
began to replace them on wire, radio and 
microwave communication systems. Also, 
together with the new teleprinter receiver 
(F 1200) and the MSG 80 interface for 
sending and receiving Morse code at 30 
WPM, the skills of radio operators in the 
Peoples’ Navy were essentially no longer 
needed.!> Finally, the Bundeswehr, the 
army of the unified Federal Republic of 
Germany, continued to use the T 51 on site 
in the East beyond 1990!16 


T 52, at left. 


The Washington-Moscow “Hot Line” 


Two T 63-SU12s were used at the Penta- 
gon on the first Moscow-Washington hot- 
line, from 1963 to 1980.!7 Two Teletype 
Corp Model 28 ASRs were also used in the 
secured facility. An identical room with the 
same number of teleprinters was located in 
the Kremlin. The Russians sent in Cyrillic, 
and U.S. specialists in the Pentagon were 
responsible for the translation into English. 
Likewise, U.S. messages went out in Eng- 
lish. At first, the existence of this line was 
kept secret. Remarkably, it was not used for 
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T 63-SU12 with wooden case removed; receive tape puncher, 


five years until the Egyptian attack on Israel 
in 1967.18 

Two “black boxes,” the third-party ET- 
CRRM encryption-decryption machines 
from Norway stood next to the Pentagon’s 
T 63s. Apparently, neither side trusted the 
other to provide this technology.!? 


The T 63 Comes to the AWA Museum 


The T 63-SU12 was donated to the AWA 
in 2015. It has full function capability when 
coupled with the onboard T 52 receive tape 
puncher and the T 53 tape sender. The T 57 
landline dialer completes the exhibit. The 
machine was shipped from the Ukraine, so 
in all likelihood the machine was originally 
used in a military capacity within the War- 
saw Pact command. A production date 
stamp indicates the year 1981 for the 
teleprinter and the receive tape puncher, 
thus it was built shortly before the T 63 was 
superseded. 

The AWA Museum’s teleprinter is in a 
standard wooden enclosure, one of three 
available designs. The Pentagon’s equipment 
featured the full cabinet. The early choice of 
wood (Lorenz and Siemens) provided con- 
siderable noise abatement. Eight different 
metal enclosures were designed to fit either 
fixed or portable (military) operation. 

The extensive1983 manual for the T 63 
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has instructions for 
transport, use, mainte- 
nance, repair and re- 
placement parts order- 
ing. One notation, in 
German, jotted in the 
available manual clari- 
fies one adjustment 
procedure. To adjust 
the carriage lever for 
the proper alphabet, the 
manual instructs, “set 
the drive shaft by hand 
until the print latch has 
moved backwards by 
approximately one 
half.” The technician 
wrote: “When adjust- 
ing, always move to 
“Russian,” and the 
upper carriage stands at 2E position.’’29 

A clue was left in the machine indicating 
its possible most recent provenance. After 
the formal end of the USSR, the old Pact 
communication networks with the former 
Eastern Bloc countries became useless, and 
equipment found its way into non-govern- 
mental hands. The mechanically adjustable 
Telex identifier provides the numeric Telex 
address, the company’s abbreviated name, 
and the country code. For this machine, it is 


SUL2: 


Sample printout of Latin and Cyrillic alphabets on the T 63 


BK IH JQCVQ) /4=3( 013) -3(C Vaz 


te 


329577 PLAST UX.” The old Telex coun- 
try code for the USSR and its satellites was 
“SU.” The fact that this machine indicates 
“UX,” which was for the Ukraine, indicates 
that the machine was in use in the Ukraine 
after 1991, when the USSR collapsed. The 
name “PLAST” references some entity in 
the Ukraine.2! With the advent of the Inter- 
net —and much higher data rates—mechan- 
ical teleprinter capability became obsolete 
worldwide. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 


members for browsing and research. 


Sidney George Brown, F.R.S.: Engineer, 
Inventor and Founder of S.G. Brown, 
Limited by Jan L. Sanders. Published 2016 
by Castle Ridge Press. Pages: 258; 7% x 
10% inches. Hardcover, $29.95. 

Sidney George Brown, F.R.S. (Fellow of 
the Royal Society) is the third of three books 
written by Ian Sanders that features inven- 
tors who created successful British radio 
companies, received many patents in the 
field of electrical engineering, and devel- 
oped products—many of which were used 
in communicating intelligence or other ap- 
plications utilizing radio. The first two 
books featured William Stevenson, founder 
of the General Radio Company, Ltd., and 
Cyril Frank Elwell, founder of C.F. Elwell, 
Ltd. These three individuals and their 
British companies are rather well known in 
the UK but less so in the United States. All 
three books present a great opportunity for 
American wireless aficionados to familiar- 
ize themselves with three outstanding engi- 
neers and their companies that contributed 
greatly to the field of wireless. 

Ian Sanders says that he originally envi- 
sioned this book to be an account of 
Brown’s British company, S.G. Brown, 
Ltd., which focused on wireless products 
for the consumer, but S.G. Brown, the man 
behind the company, soon became the 
focus of the book. (The author also says 
that Brown preferred to be known by S.G. 
Brown or S.G. rather than Sidney.) Thus, 
Sanders chronicles the life of S.G. Brown, 
documents his most important inventions 
and products, and traces the history of the 
company that he formed in partnership with 
his wife, Alice, who actively managed the 
company. Brown’s technical interests are 
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listed as “wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony, gyro-compasses and related direc- 
tion-finding equipment for the military, 
medical apparatus, industrial public address 
systems, and commercial, military, and 
domestic radio equipment and accessories.” 

The introduction does not paint a rosy 
picture of Brown’s personal and profes- 
sional life. First, we learn that all three of 
his children died before they reached man- 
hood. Then, he had a protracted, costly, and 
bitter dispute with the British Admiralty, 
one of his government customers. This was 
soon followed by a similar and equally bit- 
ter dispute with the Air Ministry that com- 
pounded his problems. In the end, his entire 
company and most, if not all, of its patents 
were expropriated by the Office of the Ad- 
miralty and Marine Affairs (responsible for 
the command of the Royal Navy) by invok- 
ing the Defence Regulations of 1939. The 
Browns were unceremoniously removed 
from the company and replaced by a tem- 
porary management. The company was 
then turned over to the production of Sperry 
instruments, Sperry being Brown’s com- 
petitor. The assets of the company were of- 
ficially transferred to Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty in December, 1942 for 
£55,750, although the Browns assessed the 
company value at £250,000. 

This unfortunate episode, referred to by 
Admiralty files as “the S.G. Brown Affair,” 
is portrayed as one of intrigue, deceit, fa- 
voritism, and hubris on the part of govern- 
ment officials. It is beyond the scope of this 
review to detail the actions or intentions of 
either the Admiralty officials or the Browns 
in this affair, and so I leave it to the readers 
to decide for themselves. The story does re- 
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mind me of the actions of the U.S. Navy at 
the beginning of WWI when they confis- 
cated most of the important radio stations 
from private enterprises in the United States. 

S.G. Brown’s life was not without joy, 
however. He was recognized for his work 
during his lifetime by being elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and he associated with 
many eminent scientists of the day. He also 
was awarded “some 170 British patents” and 
many more in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, according to Sanders, very few testimo- 
nials to his accomplishments can be found, 
and his legacy has largely been forgotten. 
Sanders says that the book “‘is an attempt to 
rekindle an interest in his life and to docu- 
ment his inventive genius”—a noble goal. 

It seems that S.G. Brown began his pro- 
fessional career, and at the same time se- 
cured his reputation as a first-class inventor 
and engineer, with the development of an 
improved relay for long distance cables. 
Brown patented his Drum Relay in 1899 for 
amplification of signals in underwater cable 
installations. It replaced the Siphon 
Recorder invented by William Thomson 
(later Lord Kelvin), which was still in use 
at the turn of the century. There is a beauti- 
ful half-page color photograph of his Drum 
Recorder on page eight of the book. 

Soon after his success with the Drum 
Relay for wired telegraphy, Brown turned his 
attention to wireless telegraphy. I was sur- 
prised to read that Brown had invented a co- 
herer using an alternating magnetic field to 
restore this inherently temperamental type of 
device to sensitivity after each received spark 
signal. Sanders provides a line drawing of the 
coherer from the patent Brown submitted in 
1900, but Sanders says there is little known 
about the operation of the device. He specu- 
lates that it may not have been reliable. 

In 1902, in parallel with his wireless com- 
munication business, Brown improved the 
design of condensers for use in cable teleg- 
raphy. He incorporated the Telegraph Con- 
denser Company (T.T.C.) in 1906 and went 
on to make a line of condensers for a wide 
range of applications. Brown also became 
interested in the problem of reproduction of 
sound. He invented a conical diaphragm in 
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place of the usual flat diaphragm, and in 
doing so, he established himself as a leader 
in both the wireless and telephone headset 
business. His first headset, the Type A, was 
patented in 1910. This same arrangement 
formed the driver of a device designed to 
fill the room with sound from a wireless set. 
Sanders mentions that Brown’s wife, Alice, 
coined the term “loudspeaker,” and “the 
name quickly became a permanent part of 
the radio vocabulary throughout the world.” 

Sanders also says that Brown’s wife 
urged him to form S.G. Brown, Limited in 
1911, which he did. By 1913, Brown was a 
well-respected engineer, and was asked to 
join several organizations and committees 
where he rubbed shoulders with the likes of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Ambrose Fleming, 
William Crookes, Silvanus Thompson, Dr. 
Erskine-Murray, William Eccles, and a 
laundry list of other well-known luminaries 
in British scientific circles. 

The S.G. Brown Company found its 
niche after the war in the field of consumer 
radio as the broadcast era unfolded. Sanders 
says “the 1920s were a time of intense 
focus on the growing home wireless mar- 
ket, both domestic and overseas.’ While the 
headphones were a substantial part of its 
market, the company branched out by de- 
veloping and manufacturing a wide variety 
of products including a long line of loud- 
speakers, microphone amplifiers, crystal re- 
ceivers, valve sets, a novel form of tele- 
phone receiver, P.A. equipment, early talk- 
ing film projectors, medical equipment, 
hearing aids—and so much more. 

The second half of the book, designated 
Part II, is filled with photographs of se- 
lected products manufactured by the S.G. 
Brown Company, product advertisements, 
copies of selected patents, and scenes from 
the factory. Most of the images reflect the 
focus of the company in wireless commu- 
nication, but also included are photographs 
of equipment made for the government 
market, such as a Brown-Perry Gyro-Com- 
pass, Artificial Horizon, Aircraft Turn In- 
dicator, Pitch and Yaw Indicator (Pitch Az- 
imuth Gyro), and Aircraft Engine Speed In- 
dicator. There is so much more in Part II 
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than there is space here to describe the con- 
tent of these pages. Needless to say, many 
of the photographs in Part II, and through- 
out the book for that matter, are in exquisite 
color and have great detail and clarity, char- 
acteristics common to images in all of Ian 
Sanders’s books. 

S.G. Brown, his wife, and their compa- 
nies were so productive that it is hard to 
grasp the enormity of their work. Sanders 
does an excellent job relating the history of 
the company, describing the products, and 
providing high-quality photographs of the 
best hardware and associated ads. You will 
not be disappointed. Sidney George Brown, 
F.R.S. is available directly from Ian 
Sanders at castleridgepress.com for $29.95 
including postage. This is less than the cur- 
rent price at Amazon. 
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Compendium of Automatic Morse Code 
by M. Edwin Goss, N3CW. Published 2017 
by Schiffer Publishing, Ltd. Pages: 304; 8% 
x Il inches; 1,178 color and b/w images. 
Hardcover, $75. 

If you know the difference between keys, 
bugs, paddles, and keyers, this is the book 
for you. If you don’t know the difference, 
this is also the book for you, but plan to 
spend time in the first chapter, “Overview 
of Telegraphy and Early Key History,” 
where the differences will be made perfectly 
clear. This book is all about how telegraphy, 
which began using Morse code delivered 
with simple keys, became automated. First 
came mechanical systems (straight keys, 
bugs, typing machines), and later came the 
more sophisticated electronic systems, 
treated here in depth. According to Goss, 
the mechanical and electronic automation in 
bugs, paddles, and keyers were driven not 
only by the desire to increase speed and ac- 
curacy, but also by the need to reduce the 
mechanical motion that often caused sub- 
stantial stress to the hand and wrist. 

It is beyond the scope of this column to 
summarize the many technical advances 
that increased the speed and accuracy in the 
transmission of telegraphic messages since 
Alfred Vail invented the straight key in 
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1844. Suffice it say that Edwin Goss will 
do that for you in spades. In addition to a 
very competent history of technological im- 
provements in coding signals and intelli- 
gence, he also provides over 1,100 beauti- 
ful pictures of keys, bugs, paddles, keyers, 
and selected early telegraph machines— 
most in color and many with significant de- 
tail. Also included among the images are 
ads for training aids, and yes, even Teleg- 
rapher Liniment for operator’s paralysis at 
$1 a bottle. There is something for every- 
one in this book, including an appendix de- 
scribing several course methods to learn 
Morse code—just in case you are inclined 
to do so after reading this book. The Rider 
Method described in the appendix claimed 
that a student could learn speeds of 3 wpm 
after only 8 hours of practice and 20 words 
per minute after 40 hours of practice. 

This is one book you do not want to miss. 
In addition to the historical content and the 
multitude of photographs, there is an ex- 
tended table of contents with fifteen chap- 
ters, each chapter neatly subtitled at appro- 
priate points to signal transitions to new top- 
ics. The book opens with a preface and a 
chronology of important technological 
events in which the first entry is “1823: First 
electrostatic telegraph,” and the last entry is 
“2014: G4ZPY passes away.” (G4ZPY, aka 
Gordon Crowhurst, was well-known for de- 
signing and assembling the finest of custom- 
made paddles and keys upon request until 
his retirement in 2010.) At the back of the 
book are four appendixes entitled: Types of 
Keying, Learning Morse Code, Some Trivia, 
and List of Related Patents. There is also a 
comprehensive index and a bibliography. 

This wonderful book is available in hard 
cover with a dust jacket, both of which are 
adorned with the same grouping of color 
photographs depicting selected devices that 
exemplify the various technologies covered 
in the book. The author says that this book 
is a must-have for collectors, ham opera- 
tors, or anyone interested in the history of 
these communication devices. I heartily 
agree. The discount price from various 
Amazon dealers is currently $48.75 and up, 
plus shipping. 
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Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


DAVID BUDBILL (1940-2016) 

“There is a lot of beauty and a lot of ugli- 
ness in Vermont.” These were the words of 
poet, essayist and radio personality David 
Budbill in a 1977 interview. Budbill was a 
regular commentator on All Things Consid- 
ered on National Public Radio. Thanks to 
Garrison Keillor, Budbill was a kind of poet 
in residence of the airwaves. Keillor has a 
daily show called The Writer’s Almanac 
which explains why this particular day is 
important in the history of literature, e.g. the 
publication of The Waste Land or the birth- 
day of Hemingway. The show also features 
Keillor reading aloud a poem by a living 
poet. Budbill was a Keillor favorite. 

Budbill lived in a cabin in Wolcott, Ver- 
mont for 10 years—and was sometimes 
compared to Thoreau. He died at his later 
home in Montpelier, Vermont of a rare 
form of Parkinson’s disease, on September 
25, 2016. 

In his poems, he created a fictional town 
called Judevine, Vermont which he filled 
with locals who were funny, dark, and in 
some ways unlikable. Parnassus, the poetry 
magazine, described him as a people’s poet, 
however, Vermonters were not always flat- 
tered by his work which frequently in- 
cluded drunks and indolent characters. His 
defenders compared him not only to 
Thoreau, but to Walt Whitman and Carl 
Sandburg because of his portraits of ordi- 
nary working people along with their bad 
habits and human frailties. 

Outside of his poetry, Budbill discussed a 
variety of topics on NPR, some of them ger- 
mane to his Vermont existence, e.g. his grief 
after electing to kill a woodchuck that he 
had observed eating his garden for 10 days. 

He was born in Cleveland on June 13, 
1940 to Raymond and Helen Wolf Budbill. 
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His father was a street car conductor and his 
mother managed a Teamsters credit union. 
He held degrees from Muskingum College, 
Columbia and Union Theological Seminary. 
Budbill is survived by his wife Lois Eby, a 
painter, and his daughter Nadine, a poet. 


FRED FISKE (1920-2017) 

For those who loathe Rush Limbaugh, and 
there are many of us, the death of radio an- 
nouncer Fred Fiske came as sad news. In 
early 2010, Limbaugh advised his listeners 
not to contribute to a charity that was aiding 
in the Haitian earthquake relief. This was 
Fiske’s on-air response: “I think I know the 
cause of your heart trouble. You don’t have 
one.” Fiske drew flak from the conservative 
Media Research Center but his charge had 
more than a grain of truth for many listeners. 

By 2010 Fiske was well into what must 
have been one of the longest careers in 
broadcasting. He first went on the air in 
1947 and didn’t retire until 2011. 

Fiske started as an announcer on WOL 
(which was then only 250 watts) and was 
soon on Mutual Broadcasting Network’s 
national radio version of Meet the Press. He 
later became a disc jockey, talk show host 
and political commentator. His career ended 
with his commentary on WAMU (88.5 FM, 
a public radio station from American Uni- 
versity) on September 27, 2011. 

He was a skilled interviewer and man- 
aged to interview every first lady (or former 
first lady) from Eleanor Roosevelt to Ros- 
alynn Carter. In a coup, he succeeded in in- 
terviewing Elvis Presley on the day he was 
inducted into the Army. Fiske had an assis- 
tant call the Memphis Draft Board and say 
that WWDC was calling to speak to Elvis. 
Someone at the Board thought these letters 
stood for a government agency and put 
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Presley on the line. WWDC was the suc- 
cessor station to WOL. 

Frederick Nathaniel Fiske was born in 
Brooklyn, NY on Sept 6, 1920. He graduated 
from Brooklyn College and briefly taught at 
the High School of Performing Arts in Man- 
hattan. He was a US Armed Forces radioman 
during World War II. On September 27, 
1944, his B- 24 crash landed in France after 
being shot down by German fighters. 

Both of Fiske’s wives predeceased him. He 
leaves two children, and three stepchildren. 


LEON HILLMAN (1921-2017) 

Leon Hillman published a handful of in- 
teresting articles in this Journal over the 
past few years. These are memoirs of his 
career as a budding electrical engineer and 
his connection to radio. His final article, in 
the Winter, 2017 issue, discussed the year 
1937 when he was a senior at the famed 
Stuyvesant High School in New York City. 
A group of boys—it then was an all-male 
school—were selected to visit Columbia 
University and meet with the engineering 
faculty. The purpose of the visit was to re- 
cruit students into the engineering school. 
Hillman says that for him “it was just a 
dream” as he had no way to pay the tuition. 

At one point the faculty guide tapped on 
a lab door which was then opened by Edwin 
Howard Armstrong. Hillman recalled that 
the great man was sometimes addressed as 
“Professor” and other times as “Major.” 
Armstrong explained his on-going research 
in FM radio to the students. Hillman, who 
must have been awe-struck, had built re- 
ceivers using Armstrong’s principle of re- 
generative feedback and had listened to 
Armstrong’s broadcasts from the experi- 
mental station in Alpine, NJ. 

Armstrong died in January 1954, 63 
years ago. The number of people who can 
say that they met him must now be very 
small, and we have lost one of them. 

Hillman was born in New York in 1921 
and received a degree in electrical engi- 
neering from NYU in 1950. His education 
had been interrupted by his WWII service 
in the U.S. Army Air Force Weather Ser- 
vice, which he also described in the Arm- 
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strong article. He held a number of patents 
for meteorological instruments, industrial 
controls and water sterilization. He died on 
February 16, 2017. 


JUNE LEBELL (1944-2017) 

June LeBell was the first woman to have 
a permanent position as an announcer on a 
commercial classical music radio station in 
the U.S. Strange to say, this happened com- 
paratively late in radio history —1973— 
when New York’s WQXR hired her at the 
age of 29. Classical stations had been on 
the air for decades. WQXR had started in 
1936. 

In 1973 the station manager, who knew 
LeBell, asked her to recommend an an- 
nouncer who belonged to a minority group. 
Ms. LeBell suggested a black female friend 
who turned the job down. Not realizing that 
the manager had meant “minority” to also 
include white women, LeBell hadn’t pro- 
posed herself. On being corrected, she ap- 
plied and got the job. LeBell brought a 
warm and friendly voice to the station, 
which listeners found welcome. 

A New Yorker, she was born in Manhat- 
tan on April 29,1944 to Irving LeBell, a pe- 
diatrician, and his wife Harriet Adler, a 
painter. She graduated from the High 
School of Music and Art and the Mannes 
College of Music, both in New York City 
and the Hartt School of Music in Hartford 
CT. June enjoyed a professional singing ca- 
reer as a soprano, and listeners to WQXR 
were struck by the musicality of her an- 
nouncing voice. She sang summers at Tan- 
glewood and at the Aspen Music Festival, 
and hosted a lecture series called “The 
Sound of Broadway” at the New York Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. One of her un- 
usual WQXR shows combined food and 
music, with musicians such as Itzhak Perl- 
man and Marilyn Horne discussing their 
tastes in both food and music. 

In September 2001 LeBell was living 
with her husband near the World Trade 
Center. Shortly after the 9/11 tragedy she 
retired from WQXR after a near 30 year ca- 
reer and moved to Sarasota, Florida . There 
she hosted a radio program and taught a 
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course on music at the Sarasota Institute for 
Lifetime Learning. She died of ovarian can- 
cer on April 30, 2017 . She is survived by 
her husband, Edward Alley, who was or- 
chestra manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic when she met him. 


STUART MCLEAN (1948-2017) 

McLean was a Canadian humorist whose 
work was broadcast by CBC in Canada. 
McLean hosted “The Village Café”, a 
weekly comic variety show, which in some 
. ways was redolent of America’s “Prairie 
Home Companion” when it was hosted by 
Garrison Keillor. His show was popular on 
American radio, where it appeared on 62 
public radio stations. BBC radio also car- 
ried him until 2008. 

McLean indulged in a slow-paced narra- 
tion—a mix of essays and fiction. The for- 
mer consisted of observations about the 
various communities in which his show 
was recorded, much like Keillor’s spiel as 
he described his host cities. McLean’s fic- 
tion centered on a bumbling likable charac- 
ter named Dave, his vinyl record shop, and 
his family and friends. The Café program 
had live music entertainers too, mostly 
Canadian, some of them little known. The 
show could be seen as a window on Cana- 
dian culture just as Keillor helped to define 
rural Lake Woebegone, Minnesota. The 
show started in 1994 and ran until 2015 
when it went into reruns due to McLean’s 
diagnosis of melanoma. 

Andrew Stuart McLean was born on 
April 19, 1948 in Montreal but was raised 
in Montreal West, a separate English- 
speaking community. His parents were 
Australian immigrants. McLean attended 
Sir George Williams University. At the 
time of his death he was a professor at the 
School of Journalism at Ryerson University 
in Toronto where he had taught for 30 
years. He leaves two sons and a stepson . 


STEVE SCHWARTZ ( 1942-2017) 
Steve Schwartz was a dominant figure in 
the Boston jazz scene for 27 years thanks to 
his program on the public radio station 
WGBH. His Friday night show “Jazz at 
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Studio Four” was so popular that when the 
station dumped it local fans staged a protest 
in the form of a “jazz funeral.” Schwartz 
also engineered some important jazz shows 
including “The Jazz Decades”, hosted by 
Ray Smith and as well as numerous live 
jazz concert broadcasts for WGBH. In 2012 
the station reformatted itself to become pri- 
marily a news outlet. Classical music, once 
a mainstay, was eliminated completely and 
transferred to another public radio station, 
while jazz could be heard on GBH only 
three nights a week in a show hosted by 
Eric Jackson. Schwartz performed a special 
community service by publicizing the local 
jazz scene. If someone had a gig at Ryle’s 
or other jazz spot, Steve would let you 
know. 

Schwartz was born in 1942 into what was 
then a Jewish neighborhood in the Dorch- 
ester section of Boston. His father was a 
locksmith and Schwartz, who was not en- 
couraged to go to college, worked at that 
trade for a time. As a teenager, his family 
lived for a while in California where he got 
his first exposure to live jazz from Charlie 
Mingus, Chet Baker and Jerry Mulligan. 
After returning to Boston he sometimes 
worked as a bike mechanic. He got his 
break at WGBH when they hired him as a 
technician to engineer a taped all-night 
blues show. Prior to that he had some expo- 
sure as an announcer on college radio sta- 
tions. He is survived by his second wife, 
two sons, and a daughter. 


BOB WOLFF (1920-2017) 

A few days after Bob Wolff died on July 
15, 2017 the New York Times published a 
1946 photograph of him standing behind a 
WINS radio microphone with Babe Ruth. 
Very few living people remain who knew 
Ruth, and to learn that a major sports an- 
nouncer who knew him died only recently 
(July 15, 2017), is extraordinary. Wolff had 
interviewed not only Ruth but such greats of 
the last century as Ty Cobb, Jim Thorpe and 
Joe Louis. Wolff stood as a giant as a sports 
announcer—his diversity was remarkable. 
Famous as a radio announcer, he went on to 
make his mark in television. In addition to 
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announcing baseball he was a major pres- 
ence in basketball and football. He and Curt 
Gowdy are the only two announcers to be 
honored by both the baseball and basketball 
halls of fame. Wolff also announced ice 
hockey, soccer, horse and dog shows and 
was the longest running sports announcer in 
radio/TV history, a fact acknowledged in the 
Guinness Book of Records. 

His most famous gig as a radio baseball 
announcer occurred during Game 5 of the 
1956 World Series. Don Larsen of the NY 
Yankees was pitching against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, whose pitcher was Sal Maglie. 
Not one Dodger reached first base. This 
was, and remains, the only “perfect game” 
in the history of World Series baseball. An- 
nouncing for the Mutual Network (WOR in 
New York) he refrained from using the 
phrase “perfect game” until it was all over 
—perhaps he feared jinxing the outcome. 
Jackie Robinson’s last major league hit was 
in Game 6 of the 1956 Series and Wolff 
was there to call it. 

Robert Wolff was born in New York City 
on November 29, 1929 to Richard Wolff, a 
mechanical engineer. His mother, Estelle 
Cohn Wolff was a homemaker. Robert 
went on to Duke University, graduating Phi 
Beta Kappa. He managed to break his ankle 
while playing for the Duke baseball team - 
a fortuitous accident because he began 
broadcasting the school’s baseball games 
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for WDNC in Durham, NC, a CBS station. 

After Naval service in WWII he became 
sports director for WINX radio in Wash- 
ington, DC. A year later the Washington 
Senators hired him as their first TV broad- 
caster, where he appeared on the DuMont 
Television Network. He didn’t own a TV 
set, and his wife watched him in an appli- 
ance store. Wolff continued on as a radio 
announcer for the team. 

In addition to the famous World Series 
game, where he in fact broadcast only the 
second half, he is notable for being the an- 
nouncer in the 1958 NFL game when the 
Baltimore Colts defeated the Giants in 
overtime by a score of 23 to 17. His career 
on the air continued as recently as February 
2017, with his final appearance being as a 
sports commentator on News 12 on Long 
Island, New York. 

Before his death, Wolff donated over 
1000 hours of recordings of his broadcast 
work to The Library of Congress—these in- 
cluded interviews with such figures as Ruth 
and Cobb. 

Wolff's son Rick carries on a family tra- 
dition and broadcasts sports for radio sta- 
tion WFAN in New York 
SOURCES: 

Washington Post, NY Times, Boston 
Globe, WQOXR website. 

Thanks to Ted Hannah, K3CL. 
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RCA’s Motion Sensors 


Copyright © 2017 Ludwell Sibley 


n item of some wonderment in the 
At community is RCA’s tiny 

metal motion-sensor tube, the 5734. 
Officially termed a “mechano-electronic 
transducer,” this was a small triode with a 
stalk protruding from its top, to be used to 
sense mechanical vibration. The stalk con- 
tinued into the interior of the tube, serving 
as the anode of a triode. The stalk was inte- 
gral to the cadmium-plated steel shell. 

The 5734 was actually the surviving 
brother of the 5733 diode, a similar tube in- 
tended for use as the pickup device in high- 
end radio-phonos. The Home Instruments 
Department of RCA Victor at Camden, NJ, 
initially ordered 5000 tubes, then decided 
not to use it. It was developed under num- 
ber {C789A}. It went far enough to have 
the RMA number 5733 assigned, but never 
reached final industry registration. The 
5733 was essentially a gridless 5734. It was 
only 1-9/32" long including the leads. 

Both tubes had a slow origin. Radio 
News for August 1946 carried a promo- 
tional article “Newly Developed ‘Vibro- 
tron’ Tube,” saying that samples were 


being made available. Yet the commercial 
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Beal view, and internal elements, of the 5734. 
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introduction of the 5734, and the squelching 
of the 5733, dragged on into 1948. Mean- 
while, RCA’s patent department had ad- 
vised the marketing force in 1946 that the 
word “vibrotron” was the registered trade- 
mark of another company (having being 
registered only months before), and so was 
not to be kept in use. 

The 5734 was reasonably sensitive. With 
300 volts on the anode and a 75-kilohm load 
resistor, it gave about 20 volts’ output for a 
half-degree movement of the stalk. It was 
usable with a contacting stylus to measure 
the surface roughness of machined parts or 
as a blood-pressure monitoring sensor. The 
internal resonance frequency of the device 
was about 12 kHz, so a phono-pickup appli- 
cation, given the frequency response of 
78-RPM records, was quite feasible. In use 
as a phono pickup, a preamplifier was said 
to be unnecessary. Being a triode, it was ap- 
plicable as an oscillator, frequency-modu- 
lated by motion of the stalk. 

This was not RCA’s first adventure with 
metal subminiature tubes. Before WWII it 
had experimented with a metal-cased, ex- 
ternal-anode voltage amplifier, developed 
under the number {A4225A}. The 
metal shell served as the anode. 
RCA had also developed an octal, 
metal-shelled analog of the 5734, 
{C796B}. It provided two triodes 
with a common movable plate. The 
triodes could be used in a balanced 
bridge. Neither of these two tubes 
reached commercial introduction. 

The 5734 was a niche-market de- 
vice; the original sales forecast was 
only 5000 tubes per year. It must 
have had a small but steady follow- 
ing, as Toshiba found it advisable 
to register a modernized version, 
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5734A, in 1964. The redesign had a ce- 
ramic disc stem in place of the original 
glass. RCA’s tube lasted until it was rated 
“sales limited to extent of inventory” as of 
early 1974. 


31/32 
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A4225A external-anode subminiature tube. 
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Product-management notes on the 5733 
and 5734, and outline drawings of all tubes 
covered here, are part of the Dowd-RCA 
Archive, a holding of the AWA Museum. 
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C796B octal duotriode for motion sensing. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 


WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M ¢ EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


Eruption: The 1923 Second ARRL National 
Convention and International Expansion 


rior to adjoining the first-ever 

ARRL National Convention of 
1921, which we described in the 
last column, the Board of Directors 
resolved to hold similar gatherings 
every two years. Accordingly, the 
second convention was held in 
Chicago in September, 1923. 


The Interim 


The two year span between the 
first two National Conventions was 
a dynamic period for wireless am- 
ateur radio. It was marked by enor- 
mous growth in the Amateur ranks spurred 
by positive moves from spark to continuous 
wave transmission, increased use of shorter 
wavelengths and technological improve- 
ments in receiver, transmitter and antenna 
designs. 

Operating achievements during this pe- 
riod exceeded all prior expectations. The 
signals of 26 U.S. Amateur stations had 
bridged the Atlantic during the one-way 
Transatlantic Trials in December 1921. 
This achievement was eclipsed in May of 
1923 when the signals of over 150 U.S. and 
Canadian stations were 
heard in Australia and 
New Zealand during the 
one-way Trans-Pacific 
tests, bridging a distance 
of over 7,000 miles. These 
were heady times with 
more operating excitement 
to come. The second Na- 
tional Convention of 1923 
propelled the fraternity to : 
even more significant op- os 
erating achievements. 
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Period classic receiver (Navy SE143-IP500). 


Léon Deloy’s experimental station at Nice, 8AB. 


af 


The Convention 


The convention was again held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
Founder Hiram Percy Maxim was not able 
to be present, however his remarks were 
read as the keynote speech to the assem- 
blage at the banquet held on the first 
evening. He prophetically asserted that the 
ARRL was the “representative Amateur 
Radio organization in the world”...and... 
“we shall grow and expand our activities 
and our influence will spread and our efforts 
to advance the art of radio communications 
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will accomplish results”. Thus 
Maxim shared his vision of an 
international Amateur Radio 
confederation, a concept real- 
ized two years later in Paris with 
the creation of the International 
Amateur Radio Union (IARU). 
Maxim stretched the horizons of 
the organization well beyond 
those already achieved through 
one-way operations. These 
prospects were shared by a dis- 
tinguished foreign participant 
seated at the dais, France’s Léon Deloy, 
SAB. 

The four day convention went on to in- 
clude technical meetings with presentations 
by individuals and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, traffic sessions attended by Op- 
erating Department officials and func- 
tionaries, tours of local amateur and com- 
mercial broadcast stations and athletic 
events. The extensive program concluded 
with a grand banquet at the LaSalle Hotel. 
Attendees not only departed with a height- 
ened sense of camaraderie but also carried 
away broadened perspectives. 


Internationalization 


The ARRL Traffic Manager, Fred S. 
Schnell, 1MO had made the acquaintance of 
8AB while serving as a U.S. Navy chief ra- 
dioman. At the end of the First World War, 
Schnell accompanied the President 
Woodrow Wilson treaty party aboard the 
USS George Washington during their pas- 
sages to and from Europe 
and likely at Versailles. 
Schnell and Deloy shared a 
common vision to bridge 
the Atlantic with two-way 
communication. Needed 
technology was now avail- 
able, and the shorter 100- 
meter wavelength was the 
ideal operating spectrum. 
Everything was in place for 
implementation. 

Deloy visited the U.S. 
during mid-1923, intent on 
gathering the technical 
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Shrinking world. 


knowhow to build a station at Nice. He was 
an honored guest at the convention, visited 
Maxim’s LAW station, and consulted with 
John L. Reinartz 1QP/1XAM as well as oth- 
ers. He purchased American-made station 
components and departed for home, confi- 
dent that the feat could be accomplished. 
Shortly after his arrival, the Nice station was 
operable. In October, Deloy conducted trial 
operations with British station 2OD. By late 
November he was ready for the big step, and 
cabled Schnell the details of the calls he 
would make commencing on November 25. 
8AB’s signals were copied during the 
evening of the 26th and on the 27th 8AB 
heard both 1MO and 1 XAM, and transmis- 
sions were exchanged. American Amateurs 
linked with European Amateurs for the first 
time! A new era was begun. 

Contacts between the U.S. and Europe 
quickly became a common event and other 
two-way firsts were soon recorded. U.S. Am- 
ateurs linked with Australia, New Zealand, 


President Carrier SS George Washington. 
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U.S. governmental regulators, re- 
sulting in favorable spectrum allo- 
cations for Amateur radio. He en- 
visioned similar issues confronting 
radio Amateurs of other nations. 
These struggles for Amateur spec- 
trum and privileges were already in 
motion in other nations, particu- 
larly in Europe where most wire- 
~~ less was already stringently con- 
trolled by government monopolies. 
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South and Central America, leading to regu- 
lar communications among these continents. 

These events confirmed the advantages 
of the shorter wavelengths, resulting in the 
formal opening of short wave bands to Am- 
ateur use by international regulatory au- 
thorities. These allocations roughly approx- 
imated the bands that Amateurs utilize 
today—namely 75, 80, 40, 20 and 4 to 5 
meters. Broader horizons were opened to 
Amateurs and a new era began. 


The IARU 


The International Amateur Radio Union 
([ARU) was founded two years after the 
1923 Convention. At the Convention, 
Hiram Percy Maxim had shared his vision 
of the internationalization of Amateur 
radio. The world of wireless had undergone 
enormous growth in the period following 
the First World War, almost instantly ex- 
panding from a local phenomenon to an in- 
ternational activity. Maxim, as co-founder 
of the American Radio Relay League 
(ARRL), had successfully engaged with 
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Maxim began to do what he ex- 
celled at—organizing. He presented 
his ideas to a small gathering of in- 
ternational Amateurs in Paris in 
1924, which led to the convening of 
a larger assemblage in Paris the fol- 
lowing year. This Congress of two 
hundred fifty delegates from twenty-four na- 
tions created the IARU. This body continues 
to function successfully, having grown to 
today’s membership of over one hundred 
sixty national Amateur associations. It is the 
advocate for Amateur Radio to the ITU and 
other world bodies. Promoting and defend- 
ing Amateur Radio interests world-wide, the 
IARU is the sustainer of Amateur Radio’s 
present and the assurer of its future. 


Hiram Percy Maxim. 
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TUNGAR BULBS REVISITED 
The Stromberg-Carlson 403-AA Audio Power Unit 


since age seven, when I was given an 

old Tungar battery charger (less power 
cord) to use for my “science projects”. I 
soon discovered that I could light the 
Tungar bulb’s filament by connecting it to 
a #6 dry cell, and built a “Tungar lamp” by 
wiring the dry cell to a switched socket. 
Fast forward to late 2016—I was fasci- 
nated again, this time by Steve Auyer’s ex- 
cellent AWA Journal feature article 
“Working With Tungar Rectifiers”.! This 
article refers to Tungar bulb use in the 
Stromberg-Carlson Model 403 radio2—an 
uncommon application resulting in an un- 
usual receiver. 

The year 1927 marked a major transition 
in home radio design. Radio manufacturers 
rapidly abandoned their battery-operated 
sets and rushed to deliver AC powered ra- 
dios (commonly referred to as “socket 
power” sets) to the marketplace. Customers 
apparently couldn’t wait to remove batter- 


1 ’ve had a fascination with Tungar bulbs 


ies and chargers from their living rooms. 

At this point, Stromberg-Carlson appar- 
ently had a significant inventory of their 
popular, but now obsolete, battery-powered 
1926 Models 501/502 and 601/602, as well 
as tubes and parts for building these sets. 
Their solution was to modify these re- 
ceivers for AC operation and to sell them 
as 1927 Models 523/524 and 633/634. Due 
to cabinet and chassis space limitations, this 
modification required an external power ~ 
supply. As these “new” models continued 
to use type 01-A tubes, this power supply 
needed to provide filtered DC for their fila- 
ments in addition to furnishing “B” and “C” 
voltages. Thus, the 403-AA Audio Power 
Unit was developed, along with the similar 
403-A and 403-B. 

The 403-AA employs conventional cir- 
cuitry to provide “B” and “C” voltages 
along with a choke and capacitor to couple 
the second audio stage to a speaker. How- 
ever, the “A” voltage supply is what makes 


Model 403=AA 


Fig. 1. Stromberg-Carlson 403-AA schematic diagram. 
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403-AA Audio Power Unit. 


this unit unique. In order to provide the re- 
quired DC for 01-A tubes, the 403-AA in- 
cludes what is essentially a full-wave 
Tungar bulb battery charger, whose output 
is filtered by a “Filtrex” (trademarked by 
the Conner-Crouse Corp.) circuit? (Fig. 1). 
This filter smooths the Tungar output with 
inductance/reactance and adjustable hum 
canceling, but does not use a single capaci- 
tor! The type 277465 Tungar bulb filaments 
draw a total of 27 amps at 2 volts, requiring 
a heavy power transformer. This, plus the 
mass of the “Filtrex” unit make the 403-AA 
a real “bear”, weighing in at 102 lbs. and 
measuring approximately 21" long by 10" 
high by 10" deep. 

These unusual receivers apparently sold 
reasonably well during the 1927 model 
year. In 1928 Stromberg-Carlson released 
the all-new Models 635 and 636, which fea- 
tured AC filament tubes and an integrated 
power supply, leaving the 403-AA and its 
companion radio sets as a one-year oddity. 
Although it would be logical to assume that 
an approximately equal number of Audio 
Power Units and companion receivers were 
sold, I have found that these power units 
now are far less common than the receivers. 
A possible explanation could be that, given 
their weight and obsolescence, the 403 se- 


REFERENCES: 
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403-AA Audio Power Unit, housing re- 
moved, power on. 

ries Audio Power Units became prime ma- 
terial for World War II scrap metal drives. 

Two “Tungar tips” for this unit: 

* To avoid hum, the Tungars should be 
as closely matched as possible. Hum result- 
ing from a weak bulb can not be eliminated 
with the hum canceling control. 

* The original 277465 Tungars can be 
replaced with the more common type 
12X825. 

The 403-AA shown in these photos is 
part of my personal collection, and will be 
on display at the 2018 AWA Convention. 
Thanks to Steve Auyer for inspiring me to 
write this article! 


1. Steve Auyer, “Working With Tungar Rectifiers”, The AWA Journal, Vol. 57, #2, Octo- 


ber 2016, pp. 34-38. 
2. Ibid.,; p. 36. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of a Grebe RORH 


Audion Control Cabinet Detector 


rom 1919 to 1924, Grebe marketed a 

number of radio components 

mounted in small wooden cabinets, 
designated as RO** models with various ** 
letter designations. The RORH model was 
a 1-tube detector unit with front panel con- 
nectors, a switch and an open, visible rheo- 
stat on the front panel, Figures 1 and 2.! 
Douglas tabulated the other 12 models in 
his book.2 These sets were intended to be 
connected to other components to add par- 
ticular features, such as amplification and 
detection. For example, the RORH detector 
might be attached to a Grebe CR-2 or CR- 
3 tuner, to comprise a |-tube set. This unit 
is rare and only occasionally seen for sale. 
I purchased a bare, damaged RORH panel 
about 20 years ago on eBay. Because of its 
rarity, I spent considerable effort research- 
ing details of the set and have restored the 
bare panel to a similar likeness of the orig- 
inal set. This article provides some of the 
details and information I obtained during 
the project. These sets mark a unique period 
in radio development wherein a notable 
manufacturer attempted to market small 
components that could be connected to- 
gether into various combinations or added 
to another radio. One of the last of these 
was the RORQ “clarifier”. This was a sin- 
gle-tube RF amplifier that could be tacked 
to the front end of a regenerative set to 
boost signal strength and obviate zero beat 
tuning.? It also was an attempt to reduce RF 
radiation emitted by regenerative sets. 

My first task was to repair five extra holes 
that a previous owner drilled for some un- 
known purpose. Four smaller holes were 
along the bottom, maybe used to attach the 
panel to something, and one large hole was 
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near the top, perhaps for a jack or rheostat. 
Fortunately, the Grebe engraving and tube 
view hole were intact. I used epoxy mixed 
with carbon black to fill the extra holes. This 


RICHMOND HILL. NY. 
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Fig. 1. Grebe RORH original set exterior 
view. 


Fig. 2. Grebe RORH original set interior 
view. 
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is a relatively easy task. Silicone sheet can 
be used as a surface to retain the epoxy on 
the outside of a filled hole. The smooth sur- 
face of the silicone produces a smooth 
epoxy surface. I’ve never found a way to 
completely hide such a fill but if the Bake- 
lite surface isn’t a mirror finish the differ- 
ence is not very noticeable. If you choose, 
tinted polyester boat resin can be used and it 
can be polished to a high gloss. In my expe- 
rience, epoxy is not amenable to polishing. 
Adding a little wax and elbow grease can 
help even the finish. After setting, I leveled 
the extra epoxy on the inside with a file. 

The rheostat was missing and only the 
hole for its arc shape was present. I found 
some stiff, thick, insulator material that was 
part of an old rheostat, salvaged a curved 
section and cut it to fit the hole in the panel. 
I then notched it with a file at the spacing 
needed for the wire on the open rheostat, 
wound it with nichrome wire and jammed 
the assembly into the curved slot in the 
panel. It was very secure and a wire on one 
end was all that was needed to connect it to 
circuitry to come. I then started looking for 
hardware to replace the front panel switch 
and rheostat wiper mechanism, all exposed 
on the outside of the front panel. Fortunately, 
I found two matching knob/blade/mounting 
hardware assemblies that worked pretty 
well although the knobs were not like the 
originals. I adjusted this difference later in 
the project. 

The original eight connectors were miss- 
ing from the front panel. I found eight iden- 
tical 1920s connectors in my junk box that 
were close in appearance to the originals, 
though nickel plated rather than bare brass. 
They had to do unless I decided to make du- 
plicates of the originals. 

I made a reproduction of the original oak 
cabinet with all the features of the original 
seen in photographs. This is not a difficult 
task but attention to detail resulted in a cab- 
inet that would be difficult to distinguish 
from an original, except maybe for absence 
of dings, not so old a finish, and absence of 
heavy oxidation of brass metal parts. I fin- 
ished this with a very dark stain, typical of 
Grebe cabinets. Important details are the 
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end pieces on the two sides of the lid, the 
cross-grained edge piece on the front edges 
of the side panels, and the splined joints for 
the attachment of the rear panel to the two 
sides. The two Grebe-style latches for the 
lid were made by hand filing 50 mil brass 
sheet, resulting in excellent copies of latches 
common to many Grebe sets of the period. 

Construction of the innards of the RORH 
took considerable effort and included mak- 
ing a tube socket shelf out of % inch thick 
phenolic, attached by screws through holes 
in the lower portion of the front panel. The 
grid leak capacitor was missing and a re- 
production was constructed using nickel 
foil sandwiched between phenolic like the 
original. Wiring was installed to emulate 
that in photographs of an original set. The 
original rheostat had stops to prevent the 
wiper from going beyond the edges of the 
rheostat wire. For the rheostat knob, the 
stop was made by bending stainless steel 
sheet that could be installed behind the 
knob and wiper blade, and two tines 
blocked the wiper motion. The original 
on/off switch had tabs that prevented the 
switch blade from going off the posts to the 
right and left. I used spent hearing aid 
air/zinc button batteries to fabricate these 
stops. A type 13 button battery was drilled 
out to a small cup shape, and an % inch di- 
ameter hole was drilled through the bottom 
of the cup. These cups were just the right 
size to slip over the switch posts from be- 
hind and enough of the cup was left on one 
side to form a stop for the switch blade as it 
approached that side of the post. When the 
RORH restoration was nearing completion, 
I decided that I needed knobs that were 
closer in shape to the originals so I ma- 
chined two knobs out of black delrin. I be- 
lieve that reproduction knobs with grooves 
may be available, or original knobs could 
be salvaged from CR3 thru CR9 sets, which 
use the same shaped knobs. The restored 
set is shown.in Figures 3 and 4. I glued 
paper cone segments with printed lines on 
the knobs to simulate grooves as a expedi- 
ent measure until I make or obtain grooved 
knobs. I have resisted the urge to remove 
the nickel plating from the front panel con- 
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Fig. 3. Restored Grebe RORH set exterior 
view. 


nectors. Perhaps if I get more ambitious, I'll 
make some connectors that more closely re- 
semble the original ones, but as-is, the set 
appears original in form and function. 
When I look at my ROHR on display, I 
am barely distracted by any differences 
from an original. I consider this a restora- 
tion project because I started with a dis- 
tinctly identifiable original panel. Without 
that original and distinct component, I 
would call the result a replica or re-manu- 
factured RORH. It remains untested but it is 
so simple, there’s little doubt it would be 
operative if coupled to a tuner and head- 
phones. The cabinet has space and connec- 
tors inside for B batteries; this unit origi- 
nally used two 20 volt dry batteries. The 
Marconi VT (Moorhead) tube was the only 
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Fig. 4. Restored Grebe RORH set interior 
view. 


legal tube available at the time, and the out- 
side panel designates 4 volts at the connec- 
tors (upper right pair) for the tube filament 
with rheostat control. The other connectors 
are for phones (lower right pair), secondary 
to grid (upper left pair) and tickler coil 
(lower left pair). 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


American Bosch Model 4 “Essex” 1931 


have a soft spot somewhere inside for 
Bosch radios—they continued to be 
made in my hometown of Springfield, 
Mass, long after the other radio manufac- 
turer, Westinghouse, moved production 
elsewhere. Bosch took on the added 
“American” during World War I to make 
sure folks would identify the company as 
true-blue. Radio production began in 1925 
with the “Amborola” receiver, a good-size 
battery model with double-dial tuning, 
about which I wrote in this column in the 
April 2012 issue.! Figure 1 is a 1931 offer- 
ing—their Model 4 “Essex” receiver. 
By about 1931, Bosch had produced 
more and better receivers than the Am- 
borola. The Essex made use of the “brand 
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Fig. 2. Bosch Model 4 Essex schematic diagram. 
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Fig. 1. American Bosch Model 4 “Essex”. 


new” power pentode, the type 47.2 In what 
must have been a “loss-leader” design, this 
table set has just four tubes as shown in the 
circuit diagram in Figure 2. 
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Not much to study—a straightforward 
TRF with only two tuned circuits including 
the power detector, the 47 pentode and a rec- 
tifier tube. No AVC—that had to wait for the 
introduction of the remote-cutoff type 35/51 
tetrode—but the set looks good even from 
the back (Figure 3), with plenty of room for 
air circulation and a rugged steel chassis. 

In this back view you can see a couple of 
the fixes this radio needed: A new speaker 
and output transformer, a relocated mount- 
ing for the Cl antenna trimmer capacitor, 
and a new fuseholder on the chassis. You 
don’t see the replacement bleeder resistors 
and a small filter choke replacing the orig- 
inal speaker’s field coil. 


Performance 


This radio was a bear to get working 
well. The main problem was getting the two 
tuning cap sections to track together across 
the broadcast band. What passes for “align- 
ment” in a simple TRF set like this has to 
begin with realizing that the antenna wire 
must be in place, and fully stretched to its 
desired length, before attempting to tweak 
the single trimmer cap and the series trim- 
mer in the antenna lead. This is because the 
antenna adds parallel capacitance to ground 
to the first tuning cap section. The only re- 
maining step available is to set the trimmer 
at the detector stage, and that’s best done at 
or near about 1400 KHz. 

But what if the two tuning sections still 
don’t track together? Then, there could be 
trouble with sensitivity 
at the low end of the 
band. With only two 
tuned circuits and no 
AVC, this set was prac- 
tically silent on my 
strong local at 630 
KHz. One idea re- 
mained: careful bend- 
ing of one or two plates 
of the tuning cap using 
the factory “notches” 
sometimes provided for 
this purpose. To make 
these adjustments, a 
signal generator is use- 
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Fig. 3. Bosch Model 4 Essex rear view. 


ful—tune the generator and the radio to the 
low end of the band and then carefully bend 
an outside rotor plate either inward or out- 
ward, noting whether the received signal 
improves. That tells you which way the 
tracking needs to go. By bending one or 
two rotor plates in the direction producing 
a better response, you can eventually 
achieve best sensitivity across the whole 
band. Of course, inward bends can short a 
tuning section, and you need to keep in 
mind whether you’re running out of adjust- 
ment range for the detector trimmer, but no- 
body said this would be easy. I settled for 
this trial-and-error method at just one fre- 
quency, that station at 630. As it turned out, 
I had to raise the frequency of the detector 
stage by bending its outside plates outward 
by a good 1/8 of an inch each, leaving the 
RF section alone. That helped because the 
(continued on page 42) 


Fig. 4. The untimely end of American Bosch. 
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EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


The 2017 Early Television Convention 


By Dave Sica 


My thanks to Dave Sica for writing this ac- 
count of the most recent Early Television 
Foundation Convention, while I am in the 
midst of a move from Massachusetts to 
North Carolina. Thanks also to Wayne 
Bretl for the accompanying photographs. 
— Mark Nelson 


Television Convention was held at 

the Early Television Museum in 
Hilliard, Ohio, a suburb of Columbus. This 
year’s event, occurring on the weekend of 
May 5-7, continued the tradition of schol- 
arly presentations, auctions, a swap meet, 
technical training, a dinner, museum tours 
and the annual meeting of the Early Televi- 
sion Foundation. The CRT rebuilding facil- 
ity was open and conducting demonstra- 
tions during the Convention. Attendance at 
the event continued at near-record levels, 
with 115 registered participants. 

Television picture tubes have not been 
manufactured for many years now, al- 
though until recently there were companies 
that rebuilt old tubes. After the last rebuild- 
ing facility in the U.S. closed, the Early 
Television Foundation received 
the equipment as a donation, 
with plans to one day open a 
CRT-rebuilding facility as part 
of the museum operations. 
When the last company in the 
world performing that service 
closed a few years ago, the ETF 
also obtained much of their 
specialized equipment. 

The Early Television Foun- 
dation’s CRT rebuilding facil- 
ity was constructed over the 
past three years and is currently 
the only facility in the world 
where this type of work can be 


EF: the 14th year in a row, the Early 
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performed. The first picture tube was suc- 
cessfully rebuilt last year, and that tube is 
still operating, so it has been demonstrated 
that the process of rebuilding a tube can 
once again be done. 

The process of working with glass is in- 
trinsic to the job of CRT rebuilding, and 
working with glass is at least as much art as 
science. This year’s efforts to rebuild an- 
other tube were unsuccessful; in every case, 
the glass cracked as it was being heated, or 
as it cooled. Further research will be con- 
ducted to determine if the failures were due 
to equipment performance or perhaps to in- 
consistent technique in applying the heat. 
(No actual CRTs were harmed in the course 
of these experiments.) So the project con- 
tinues to make progress, although it was a 
disappointing year and there is obviously 
much work still to be, done. 

A highlight of the Saturday auction was a 
prewar television, an RCA TRK-12 “mir- 
ror-in-lid” model which sold for just over 
$5,000. Other higher-end collectible sets 
sold briskly during the auction and several 
which did not meet their reserve sold pri- 
vately afterward. More common collectible 


A picture tube on the glass lathe in the CRT rebuilding 
shop. 
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sets also sold during the live auction on Sat- 
urday morning and the silent auction on 
Saturday evening, and many other pieces of 
equipment changed hands during the swap 
meet. Values seem to be holding at modest 
levels, off considerably from their peak of 
10-15 years ago, although desirable items 
in good condition are once again beginning 
to trend upward in price. 

Seminar presentations included “Conver- 
sations with Zworykin” in which Mike 
Molnar utilized excerpts from never-be- 
fore-seen interview footage of Vladimir 
Zworykin recorded in the late 1970s by 
Chuck Azar. Weaving a story that provided 
insight into Zworykin’s path to becoming 
the technical leader of television develop- 
ment, through his research career and also 
touching on his vision of the future, Mol- 
nar’s presentation offered a unique look 
into the mind of the man who championed 
and guided the invention of electronic tele- 
vision at RCA. 

Attendees were also treated to exhaus- 
tively researched, highly detailed in-depth 
looks at television as it developed from its 
infancy through its adolescent years. In 
“From Baird to Belle Isle: A Brief History 
of Television in South East Michigan” Ben 
Moyer told the story of the evolution of tele- 
vision from its mechanical scanning disc 
origins through the development of some 
idiosyncratic (to say the least!) local pro- 
gramming, to the beginning of the more re- 
fined network affiliate system. Similar evo- 
lutions took place at the various markets 
throughout the country, and the in-depth 
look at this one particular market holds a 
magnifying glass to some of the hurdles that 
early television had to conquer, and some of 
the quirks that arose along the way as vari- 
ous programming ideas were tried and then 
either discarded or permitted to evolve. 

Similarly, James O’Neal’s “A Look at 
the Early History of Los Angeles’ 
W6XYZ/KTLA and the Influence of Klaus 
Landsberg in Creating this Television Fa- 
cility” provided a detailed examination of 
how the outsized influence of one talented 
man helped shape the development of West 
Coast powerhouse KTLA. 
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Highly specialized reports included 
“Progress on an All-Glass 15GP22” in 
which Early Television Foundation re- 
searcher John Yurkon reported on his 
progress to convert the unusual glass-and- 
metal construction of that first-generation 
color picture tube to an all glass form, in 
order to banish the inherent weakness of 
this quickly-discarded design that makes 
these tubes from the earliest color sets so 
prone to failure. 

And noted television camera historian 
Chuck Pharis reported on “History and Use 
of the 1952 RCA TK-40 Prototype” in 
which he traced clues via photographs and 
archival documents to try to determine if 
one of the cameras in his collection was in 
fact one of the first prototype color televi- 
sion cameras. The evidence was deemed 
strong, but inconclusive. 

A behind-the-scenes look at the develop- 
ment of the CBS/Motorola EVR (Elec- 
tronic Video Recorder) system was offered 
by Olin Shuler, who was a member of the 
engineering team that developed the tech- 
nology in the late 1960s. The EVR system 
used film similar to 8mm home movies to 
provide a video signal that could be dis- 
played on home televisions, and provide 
single-frame playback capability. Although 
the original system was black-and-white 
only, a color system was quickly devel- 
oped. Hampered by internal company tech- 
nical and marketing decisions, the EVR 


The development of the CBS/Motorola EVR 
player was a topic of one of the technical 
presentations. 
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system was not a 
commercial suc- 
cess. Consumer ac- 
ceptance was slow 
due to its “play 
only” capability, 
and it proved to be 
another flash-in- 
the-pan of failed 
video systems as the 
public was quick to 
adopt later tape sys- 
tems that offered 
recording and play- 
back capability. 

A workshop was 
presented by Chuck Azar, in which various 
component failures were simulated in a 
fully-functional television in order to 
demonstrate the effect on the function of 
the set to aid newer collectors in developing 
their troubleshooting skills. 

Notable beyond simply the number of at- 
tendees is the fact that they were of a wide 
range of ages and backgrounds, with 
younger people being represented in grow- 
ing numbers over the past few Conven- 
tions. This bodes well for the future of the 
hobby and for continued work in docu- 
menting television history. 

The Early Television Foundation’s mu- 
seum owns a fairly complete collection of 
artifacts that encompasses examples of most 
types of equipment throughout television 
history and throughout the world. Member- 
ship numbers, donations of cash and equip- 
ment and ad revenue are all trending up- 
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Some of the television sets and equipment awaiting the auction. 


ward. The organization is financially self- 
sufficient at this point, no longer relying on 
support by founder Steve McVoy, although 
he continues to contribute. It now operates 
as a 501(c)(3) nonprofit governed by a 
board of directors. The Foundation will take 
possession this year of the building in which 
the museum is housed, which 1s being do- 
nated by McVoy. Traffic at the museum, 
while modest, continues to grow, and with 
plans to begin advertising locally and na- 
tionally in the form of brochures, television 
commercials and on the Internet, attendance 
is expected to continue to increase. 

The Early Television Museum is open on 
weekends and by appointment. The Early 
Television Convention takes place during 
the first weekend of May and sponsors a 
swap meet at the convention plus one in the 
fall. For more information, check out the 
website at www.earlytelevision.org. 
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W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Past Season Highlights, and Looking Ahead 
By Tim Walker, WI1GIG 


his will be an abbreviated, but hope- 

fully complete, report on the activities 
for the event season just past as well as a 
taste of what we have in store for the 2017- 
2018 season. 

One of the highlights of the past season 
was the logs of John Bogath, N2BE, who is 
a stalwart to be recognized! John was first 
in the Bruce Kelley Contest with 64 con- 
tacts, first in the Linc Cundall Contest with 
279 points, second in the AM QSO party 
with 72 contacts (Larry NE1S won that one 
with 80 contacts) and tied for first in the 
Rollins DX Contest with 30 points, sharing 
the glory with Bob AAIDH. Whew!! How 
about that! You will note that the 30 points 
in the DX is the lowest of the contests, yet 
much better than in 2016. Let’s keep that 
“modern” gear on the air! 

On to the coming season. You will note 
that the power limit for the BK has been 
raised to 25 Watts. Hopefully this will help 
the Mountain and Western locations hear 
and work the Eastern and Central locations. 
This is a one year experiment that, if suc- 
cessful will probably be made permanent. 


By changing those 45s to 210s and pushing 
the power supplies a bit, you should be able 
to approach the new limit. For those of you 
that are dyed-in-the-wool QRPers we have 
also included a line at the bottom of the log 
sheet for you to enter your best Miles Per 
Watt. We hope to have Kelley’s call 
W2ICE on the air as well. 

One of our members wrote me asking 
what I thought of structuring our scoring in 
a way that would permit members with 
multiple stations to use them to work other 
members multiple times on each band for 
score as is done in the Classic Exchange. 
This idea kicked the hornets nest and re- 
sulted in a pile of NO votes. So we have put 
the idea to rest and will permit the use of as 
many different stations as you like, but ac- 
cept only ONE log and ONE contact per 
band. A number of our members have used 
multiple rigs on a band but scored only the 
one worked station per band. See the pub- 
lished results for the 2017 LC Contest 
(Spring, 2017 AWA Journal) or email me 
and I’ll send a spreadsheet of the results. 

73, Tim, W1GIG 


The 2017 Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party / By Dave Parker, WB9WHG 


he Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party is an 

annual AWA-sponsored event where 
participants build their own transmitters 
using the designs, techniques, and tubes that 
were available in 1929 and earlier, and try to 
contact as many other 1929 stations as pos- 
sible. Since they use early designs, it is a ca- 
cophony of whooping, chirping, buzzing, 
clicking, drifting, swishing, swaying, war- 
bling, and other interesting signals. This is 
what ham radio sounded like in 1929 and 
for those two weekends in December it’s 
1929 again on the ham bands! The 1929 
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QSO Party was started in 1991 and was 
championed for several years by Bruce Kel- 
ley, W2ICE, an AWA co-founder. The tra- 
dition was carried on by John Rollins, 
WIFPZ and Scott Freeberg, WA9WFA. 


New This Year 


First: As an experiment, the power input 
limit has been raised to 25 Watts Input, day 
or night to help extend the party to the 
whole of the USA. 

Second: You can submit your greatest 
miles-per-watt number, (i.e. 500 miles, 2 
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Watts Input, equals 250 MPW). Enter your 
highest miles-per-watt contact on the bot- 
tom of the log form, if you wish. (Everyone 
will be looking for Steve, VE7SL!) There 
will be an Honorable Mention for the great- 
est MPW contact. 

Third: We have a new event Manager! 
My name is Dave, WB9WHG, and I’ve 
been a 29’er since 2008, when I was re- 
cruited, helped, and encouraged by Harold, 
KBOROB, and now it is my honor to keep 
it going. We need your help to keep this 
great event going, invite a friend! 

Again this year, we hope to have one of 
our stations activate Bruce Kelley’s W2ICE 
call sign as a 1929 SPECIAL EVENT 
STATION! 

Dates: Sat. Dec. 9 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. 
Dec. 10 @ 2300 GMT, and Sat. Dec. 16 @ 
2300 GMT to Sun. Dec. 17 @ 2300 GMT. 
As another bonus, we’re avoiding the Stew 
Perry date this year! 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Objective: Contact as many 1929 sta- 
tions as possible. Contact exchange consists 
of RST, Name, QTH (State such as ME or 
MN or NY), last two digits of the year of the 
transmitters design or publication (such as 
29 or 27 or 23, or pick a year if you’re not 
sure), type of transmitter (such as TNT or 
TGTP or MOPA or COLPITTS), and input 
power (such as 6W or 25W). 

Rules: To be scored, transmitters must be 
1929 or earlier types of self-excited oscilla- 
tors such as the Hartley, TNT, PP tuned grid 
tuned plate, MOPA, Colpitts, etc. No crys- 
tal oscillators. Tubes must have been avail- 
able during or before 1929. Typical tubes 
often used are Type 10, 45, 27, 211, 71A, 
01A. Individual stations can be worked only 
once on each band over the course of two 
weekends. You can use any vintage or mod- 
ern receiver that you wish. The event is 


open to all 1929 stations including non- 
AWA members and AWA members. 

Input Power: Transmitters are limited to 
a power INPUT of 25 Watts or less. Note 
that this is INPUT power. Power input is 
calculated by multiplying PA plate voltage 
x total PA plate current. Example: my plate 
voltage is 300 VDC, and plate current is 30 
mA, so total input power is 300 x 0.030 = 9 
Watts Input. Don’t forget, the power limit 
is 25 Watts Input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party typically 
operates between 1800 to 1810 KC, 3550 to 
3580 KC, and 7100 to 7125 KC, plus or 
minus depending on QRM. 40 Meters 
works well because it offers both night time 
AND daytime propagation! 

Logs: Please submit your log so we can 
see who you worked and acknowledge your 
effort! Logs must be in the 1929 QSO Party 
log format, otherwise it will be difficult to 
score you. An official 1929 log sheet will 
be available for download from the AWA 
web site, and I can mail one to you if you 
don’t have email. My email address is 
dgparker2@wisc.edu. I will acknowledge 
receipt of all email logs. My mailing address is 
Dave Parker, P.O. Box 6, Prairie du Sac, WI, 
53578, and phone number is 608-515-3466. 

Scoring: Remember that contacts with 
modern or high-power stations do not 
count. If you are contacted by a modern or 
high-power station, be polite, mention the 
AWA QSO Party and point them to the web 
page for more information, then move on, 
or have a QSO with them if you wish. We 
will also count contacts with W2AN, the 
AWA club station and W2ICE. Scoring is 
simple. Just add up the number of legiti- 
mate 1929 QSOs that you had. The results 
will be published in the AWA Journal. 
Please submit logs by January 15, 2018. 

73, Dave WB9WHG 


The Linc Cundall Memorial Contest for 2018 / By Tim Walker, W1GIG 


his contest is designed to favor those 
using low power equipment con- 
structed before 1950. All radio amateurs 
may participate and submit logs and all are 
eligible for an award. All stations must sub- 
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mit logs to be eligible for an award and are 
encouraged to send shack photos showing 
their vintage station. Electronic formats 
such as JPEG or BMP scans via email are 
accepted. Plaques will be awarded. Get that 
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WW II surplus on the air! You may use as 
many equipment combinations as you like, 
but please indicate in your log when you 
change as it will probably change the point 
count for your contacts. Remember that it is 
still only one contact per band per station 
worked, based on popular demand. 

Dates: Wed. Jan. 03, @ 2300 GMT to 
Thu. Jan. 04, 2018 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. 
Jan. 06 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. Jan 07 @ 
2300 GMT 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Objective: Contact the greatest number of 
AWA members or participating stations using 
pre-1950 design gear. Frequencies: 1800- 
1820, 3550-3580, 7100-7125 kHz, 
+ QRM Concentrate 160 meter contacts on 
the hour. Yes, the 80 and 40M frequencies are 
in the novice band where slow CW is emerg- 
ing again. This is designed to help those that 
want to use their BK gear in the contest. 
When calling use “AWA AWA de W3GMS” 
for example. On contact, exchange signal re- 
ports, the year of your equipment such as 
“TX36” for a 1936 transmitter and “RX 34” 
for a 1934 receiver. Send “MOD” for modern 
gear (after 1950). Finally, send your Input 
Power such as “l0W,” and your name and 
state, province or country. High scorers 
should send in full details on equipment and 
station photos for publication. 


RADIO REHAB, continued from page 36 


RF stage was tuning consistently above the 
detector stage tuning, even with the added 
capacity of the antenna and its trimmer. I 
guess I could have just added another trim- 
mer for the RF section as well! 

Even so, this radio is good for local sta- 
tions and not much more. A three-tube TRF 
set just isn’t going to be a long-distance 
performer. Nonetheless, Bosch updated the 
Model 4 a few years later with their Model 
04— still with only three tubes and a recti- 
fier. With series-string heaters and a ballast 
tube, it had a switch for “Police Band” and 
of course a hot chassis. There’s always 
room for an economy receiver! 
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Scoring: Note that this applies to what 
you enter on your log. Don’t worry about 
the other guy, that’s his problem. ; 

Equipment Multipliers. MOD TX and 
RX: 1 point, OT TX or RX: 2 points, OT 
TX and RX: 3 points. 

Power Multiplier. 0-25 Watts Input: 4 
points, 25-75 Watts Input: 3 points, 75—150 
Watts Input: 2 points. 

QRO. Over 150 Watts Input: 1 point. 

Thus your points per contact can range 
from 12 (OT RX and TX with 20 watts in) 
to only 1 point (if you are Mod/Mod at 200 
Watts). Simple, right! 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you only 
have a handful of contacts. If you are work- 
ing a non-member, please be courteous and 
help them with the scoring if they show in- 
terest. We need more participants and the 
best way is by being helpful. Log sheets are 
available on the website or from yours truly 
if you don’t have email. We need them by 
the first week in February in order to meet 
the deadline for the Journal. Is there some- 
one out there who would be willing to take 
over coordinating this event? It is not an 
enormous amount of work and would be a 
big help to me. Send your logs to me at the 
address or email at the top of this column 
and I will do the contest one more time. 

C U on the LC, Tim, W1GIG 


The untimely end of American Bosch 
The American Bosch Factory Fire, 

December 16, 2004, from news re- 

ports: “Over 135 firefighters and 29 fire 

companies, from 13 communities, battled a 

4-alarm blaze at the vacant American Bosch 

Factory, straddling the line of Springfield 

and Chicopee Massachusetts.” 

NOTES: 

1. 1925 American Bosch “Amborola” 
Model 16; AWA Journal, April 2012, 
Vol. 53, #2, p. 34 

2. From “Collector’s Vacuum Tube Hand- 
book”: The UY 247 was announced by 
RCA in July 1931. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD 2.........c.cscccssscecscscsscscssosvescosecsesssccnsesneeoseses 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“Jost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of The AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, 
Volumes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, and Volumes 27-29 priced at $25 for one 
CD; any two CDs for $43; any four CDs for $80; or all six CDs for $120 postpaid in US. 
Elsewhere, add $5. 


EE ME GE None oe ooo dsc bes sanceedescacsesecadesncdccegssacesevedacessetpioaboanstnedsasndesdussnevesccadacedsanccesionees 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES... ecseseccesessecessesesseseseees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store | .html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 


BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


WORLD WAR I GERMAN WIRELESS SET 


In keeping with the theme of the 100th anniversary of the outbreak of World War I, this 
image depicts the display of a rare German wireless set that was captured at the important 
battle of Chateau-Thierry. The front cover photo shows U.S. Army Captain W.E. Seamon 
viewing this set. These images were taken at the First “American Radio Exposition” held 
at the Grand Central Palace in NYC on December 21, 1922-December 30, 1922. This ex- 
position was a real success for radio manufacturers as well as for the rapidly growing num- 
ber of radio fans. 


